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listed here 
have again 
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and 

support of 
american art 
education 
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supporting 
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BEELKE, BRYCE, ROBERTSON in front of 


new NEA Education Center, Washington, D. C. 


On June 10, 1959 the Subcommittee of Special Education, 
House of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor, 
held hearings on bills to establish a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts. Charles M. Robertson, NAEA President, 
testified at these hearings. He was accompanied by Ralph G. 
Beelke, NAEA Executive Secretary and Mayo Bryce, Special- 
ist in Fine Arts, U.S. Office of Education. Following the hear- 
ings, the Committee went into executive session and reported 
out the bill to the full committee. No action has yet been 
taken by the full House Committee, nor has any action been 
taken by the Senate on these bills. A full review of the status 
of arts legislation in the 86th Congress will appear in a 
future issue of ART EDUCATION. Following is the text of 
President Robertson’s statement: 


NAEA activit’ 


in Congres: 


My name is Charles M. Robertson; I am president- 
elect of the National Art Education Association and 
Professor of Art Education, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before this committee and affirm personally the inter- 
est of the National Art Education Association in legis- 
lation which would establish a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts. Our Association, at its Fifth Biennial 
Conference held recently in New York City, unani- 
mously passed a resolution giving its support to H.R. 
2569 introduced by Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of New Jersey. A letter informing the subcom- 
mittee of this action and containing the wording of the 
resolution was sent to Representative Elliott by the 
office of the Executive Secretary of our Association. 

A similar resolution supporting legislation to estab- 
lish a Federal Advisory body on the arts introduced 
into the 85th Congress was passed by our Association 
at its convention held in Los Angeles, California, in 
1957. 

I mention this latter action of our Association to 
indicate that our interest in this legislation is not 
recent and also that our support of the present pro- 
posals does not come without serious consideration. 
The legislative committee of our Association has 
studied the legislation and has kept our membership 
informed of the various proposals through the me- 
dium of our journal, ART EDUCATION. 

A study of the testimony given at hearings held by 
Congressional Committees such as this shows that 
the extent to which Association representatives speak 
for the total membership of their Association is often 
questioned. Because of our interest and study over 
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many years, because the opportunity afforded o ir 
membership to respond to articles in our journal a d 
because of the unanimous action taken at our |: st 
two national conventions, | am confident that I spe k 
now for the majority of the 5000 members of 1 ie 
National Art Education Association. 

We support the legislation to establish a Fede: al 
Advisory Council on the Arts for we believe it is 
important that the Federal Government give recog- 
nition to the arts as an important part of our national 
life. This proposed legislation would give this recog- 
nition and provide a body to advise the Federal Guv- 
ernment on means by which it could encourage partivi- 
pation and support to the arts as a necessary ingredient 
to a healthy national culture. 

As an association of professional educators, we are 
interested in the present national concern evidenced 
regarding education in our country and we are par- 
ticularly concerned with those discussions which 
center on the quality of this education. It is our belief, 
of course, that quality education is not possible with- 
out adequate experiences in the arts. While we may 
be accused of prejudice in this regard, there is ample 
testimony from scientists and engineers regarding the 
values of art experiences and the necessity for includ- 
ing them in an educational program. Only yesterday, 
according to the report in this morning’s paper, James 
R. Killian, Jr., told the graduates of Johns Hopkins 
University that, “the quality of our science and engi- 
neering cannot be separated out from the quality of 
our intellectual life generally. We cannot, for example, 
have strong science education without strong educa- 
tion of all kinds.” 

The Federal Government has done much to sup- 
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port the fields of science and engineering in our 
national life. It is right that it should do so for our 
survival as a nation might well depend upon the 
extent to which we are able to meet the scientific 
challenges of our times. If the arts are essential to 
quality education, however, then it is also important 
that they be recognized at the federal level of govern- 
ment. 

As professional people we cannot be interested in 
the development of the arts in one part of our lives— 
the educational program—without also having a corre- 
sponding interest in the role of the arts in other 
aspects of living. If the arts are important in educa- 
tion, their values as a part of national life should 
also be given recognition. 

I appreciate the opportunity to bring the action 
of our Association to the attention of this committee 
and we urge that favorable consideration be given 
these proposals, to recognize the arts through the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts. 


PERSONNEL NOTES 


Dr. Horace F. Heilman has been advanced to the 
position of Director of Art Education at Kutztown 
State Teachers College to succeed Dr. Italo L. deF ran- 
cesco who on_July 1 became President of the insti- 
tution. In 1937 Dr. Heilman was graduated from Kutz- 
town State Teachers College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Art Education. He received his 
Master’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania 
and a Doctorate in Education from the Pennsylvania 
State University. From 1953 to 1957 Dr. Heilman 
served as Secretary-Treasurer of the National Art 
Education Association, and from 1952 to 1955 he 
edited the Bulletin of the Eastern Arts Association. 

Dean Margaret F. S. Glace has been appointed 
Acting Director of the Maryland Institute for the 
scholastic year 1959-60. Miss Glace came to the Mary- 
land Institute in 1937 as Head of the Teacher Edu- 
cation Department and was made Dean in 1947. Her 
career as an educator included that of teacher, admin- 
istrator and author. Miss Glace also served as Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Arts Association for two terms 
in 1943-1944, 

Dr. Sterling A. Callisen, former Dean of Education 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees as the new President 
of the Parsons School of Design. 

Mr. Fred Maurice, author of the popular NAEA 
Journal feature “Magazines in Review” became Direc- 
tor of the Art Center, Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan on July Ist. 

Richard H. Morton, formerly at Southern Illinois 
University, is now the Assistant Dean of the Columbus 
Art School, Columbus, Ohio. 


EUROPE'S ART TREASURES, 


THE MAGIC OF THE EAST, 


THE WONDERS OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


July/August, 1960: a 54-day travel course conducted by 
DR. HERMAN GUNDERSHEIMER, 


Professor of Art History, Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, Philadelphia.—6 credits: $1,695 


Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, Stedelijksmuseum; The Hague: Mauritshuis; 
Haarlem: Groote Kerk and Frans Hals exhibition; Brussels: Palais des 
Beaux Arts and Grand’ Place; Ghent: St. Bavon’s; Bruges: House of 
Memling; Munich: Pinakothek, Glyptothek, Fravenkirche, Nymphenburg; 
Oberammergau, Wies, Linderhof, Rottenbuch, Ettal; Vienna: Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Albertina, Hofburg, St. Stephen's, Belvedere Palace, 
Schoenbrunn; Istanbul: Golden Horn, Galata Bridge, St. Sophia, Sultan 
Mehmed, countless palaces and monuments, Sarcophagus of Alexander 
the Great, Treasury of Suleiman the Magnificent, Old Seraglio, Bos- 
phorus and Asia Minor; Athens: Acropolis with the Parthenon, National 
Museum with its unique treasures, Doric temples, Agora and Odeion; 
Daphni, Delphi, Osios Loucas, Corinth, Epidaurus, the cyclopic ruins of 
Argos, Tyrins, Mycenae; the wonders of the Aegean Archipelago ex- 
plored in a 5-day cruise: Crete and the Minoan Palace of Knossos, 
Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Mykonos, Delos, island of Apollo; Rome, Viterbo, 
Orvieto, Todi, Assisi, Perugia, Arezzo, Siena, Pisa, Florence, Ravenna, 
Ferrara, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Milan; Gotthard Pass, Rhone 
Glacier, Furka Pass, Gletsch, Geneva; across the French Alps to Valence; 
Orange, Avignon, St. Remy, Les Baux, Arles, Nimes, Carcassonne, 
Castres, Albi, Toulouse, Moissac, Cahors, the prehistoric caves of the 
Dordogne valley; Perigueux, Poitiers, the Chateaux Country, Chartres, 
Versailles, with a last week in Paris and London. 


Limited enrollment. Information from: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
or 


STUDY ABROAD Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


FREE to all Art Educators 
THE NEW 1959-1960 EDITION—160 PAGES 
ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 
“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 


If you have not already received your copy write us now! 


ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today’s Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers *« Coedu- 
cational « Accredited 4-year 
Degree « Summer Workshops 
for Advanced Training. A 
complimentary copy of ‘Your 
Career in Art’’ is yours. Write 
for it today: 


1876 
PMCA Dept. B, Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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Art Education for Elementary Teachers 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY * 


This list of references is intended primarily for the elemen- 
tary teacher who is called upon to initiate art activities in her 
classroom or to work with an art supervisor or consultant in 
structuring a program which will foster the best possible 
growth in art for children. The list may also be used as an 
aid in selecting books for the professional library of an 
elementary school. All books included in this reference are 
currently in print. The list is divided into four sections as 
follows: 

Section I—Books on Art Education. The books listed in 
this section were selected to provide information on the place 
of art in the elementary school program, the characteristics of 
children’s art and the understandings teachers should have in 
order to provide adequate art experiences for children. PART 
A—consists of books related primarily to the school program. 
PART B—books intended to explain the nature of children’s 
art work to parents and to encourage participation by families 
in art activities. 

Section II—Books on Materials, Techniques, and Processes. 
The books in this section were selected to provide information 
on the technical aspects of many of the art and craft activities 
which make up the art program of the elementary school. 
PART A—lists books on techniques. PART B—lists maga- 
zines devoted exclusively to encouraging creative art activities. 
PART C—lists sources of films and film strips on art education. 

Section III—Art Books for Children. The books in this 
section are those designed especially for the use of children 
and are aimed to foster appreciation of art. 

Section I[V—General Books on Art. These books are designed 
to provide information for the layman who is interested in 
knowing more about art and the relationship of art to life. 


SECTION | 
Part A—Art Education 


Alschuler, Rose H. and Hattwick, Laberta W. Painting and 
Personality: A Study of Young Children. Chicago. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. Vol. 1, 1-263 pp., Vol. 2, 265- 
290 pp. $15.00. 

The report of a study designed to determine the relation- 
ship between creative activity in painting and the behavior 
of children. Case studies of 150 children between the ages 
of 2 and 5% years are reported. 

Art for Children’s Growing. Washington, D. C. Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W. Bulletin No. 64, 1955. 75¢. 

A collection of articles by art educators on aspects of 
the art program: values of art, suggestions for improving 
programs, evaluation. 

Cane, Florence. The Artist in Each of Us. New York, Pan- 
theon Books, 1951. 370 p. $7.50. 

Florence Cane, for many years Director of Art for the 
Counseling Center for gifted Children, New York Univer- 
sity, believes that creative experiences for children aid in 
the development and integration of human personality. This 
book explains her reasons for this belief and gives a step- 
by-step account of her teaching methods. 

*A revision of Selected References No. 4, Art Education for Elementary 


Teachers, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., May 1957. Pre- 
pared by Ralph G. Beelke. 
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HAROLD A. SCHULTZ = University of Illino:s 


Cole, Natalie R. The Arts in the Classroom. New York, T} : 
John Day Co., 1942. 137 pp. $2.75. 

An inspiring story of how an understanding teacher e - 
couraged creative activities in her class. Discusses Creatiy - 
Painting, Creative Clay Work, Design and Block Prir , 
Free Rhythmic Dancing and Creative Writing with nine-te - 
and eleven-year-old children. 

D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in Art. Scranton, Pa., | - 
ternational Textbook Co., Rev. ed. 1955. 261 p. $4.00. 

Discusses the child as artist, painter, sculptor, potte , 
graphic artist, stage artist, designer and craftsman wii 1 
emphasis placed on the relationship of materials and too ; 
to expression at various age levels. 

de Francesco, Italo L. Art Education: Its Means and Enc . 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 640 p. $6.75. 

A comprehensive treatment of art education includir : 
philosophy, method and administration, as well as discu - 
sion of programs at all levels of the public school. 

Erdt, Margaret H. Teaching Art in the Elementary Scho: . 
New York, Rinehart and Co., 1954. 284 p. $6.00. 

Considers the total art program in the elementary schoc : 
individual projects, group projects, relationship of art » 
other school subjects, evaluation and display of art work. 

Gaitskell, Charles and Margaret. Art Education in the Kinde - 
garten. Peoria, Illinois, Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1952. 
40 p. $1.00. 

A pamphlet dealing with methods, materials, and enviro :- 
ment for teaching art based upon a study of approximate y 
9000 children from 4 to 6 years of age. 

Gaitskell, Charles and Margaret. Art Education for Slow 
Learners. Peoria, Illinois, Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1953. 
46 p. $1.00. 

A pamphlet on the art education of children of retarded 
mental development with observations and conclusions based 
upon a 3-year study of 575 children. 

Gaitskell, Charles D. Children and Their Art. New York, Har- 
Court, Brace and Company, Inc., 1958. 446 p. $6.50. 

Describes the philosophical and theoretical basis for art 
education and provides practical suggestions for implement- 
ing the philosophy in the classroom. Emphasis is given to 
what and how to teach art. 


Gregg, Harold. Art for the Schools of America. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, International Textbook Company, Rev. ed. 1947. 
203 p. $4.00. 

Designed primarily for the elementary classroom teacher 
to help her bring about growth in and appreciation of Art. 
Parts I and II discuss the art program. Part III is a 
“Teacher Handbook” of reference materials. 


Harrison, Elizabeth. Self-Expression Through Art. Peoria, 
Illinois, Charles A. Bennett Co. 1951. 112 p. $4.00. 
Discusses the objectives of an art program in the elemen- 
tary school and gives suggestions on how to develop a pro- 
gram from the kindergarten through grade eight. 


Keiler, Manfred L. Art in the Classroom. Lincoln, Nebraska, 
University of Nebraska Press, 2d ed. 1955. 230 p. $4.50. 

Written as a guide for teachers to help motivate children’s 

art work, suggests topics, methods of introducing each topic, 

common problems which might be met and materials to 


be used. 
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Knudsen, Estelle and Christensen, Ethel. Children’s Art Edu- 
cation. Peoria, Illinois, Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1957. 
208 p. $4.80. 

A carefully organized book divided in two parts, one, 
on classroom experiences from Kindergarten through grade 
six and two, on appropriate art media. Contains many prac- 
tical suggestions for the classroom teacher. 


Logan, Fred M. Growth of Art in American Schools. New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1955. 310 p. $3.50. 

A discussion of the changes in aims, objectives and 
methods of teaching art since it was first introduced into 
the schools of the United States. Of special interest is the 
final chapter entitled, “Art Education: The Shape of Things 
to Come.” 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. New York, 
Macmillan Co., Rev. ed. 1952. 408 p. $5.00. 

Discusses the growth pattern of children in art, gives 
the characteristics of children’s art work at various age 
levels and suggests ways in which teachers can encourage 
‘reative growth. 

Mock, Ruth. Principles of Art Teaching. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956. 96 p. $6.00. 

A British teacher’s philosophy of art education; shows 
how what one believes affects directly the activities one 
uses in an art program. Addressed primarily to the class- 
room teacher. 

Schultz, Harold and Shores, J. Harlan. Art in the Elementary 
School. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
102 p. $2.00. 

A book of practical suggestions for the classroom teacher. 
Discusses thé meaning of art for the classroom teacher, 
good and bad practices and suggests activities for all grades 
from kindergarten through grade six. 

Wickiser, Ralph L. An Introduction to Art Education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 1957. 342 p. 
$6.25. 

Presents a philosophic basis for Art Education followed 
with material on methods and curriculum for use from 
nursery school through high school. Contains 227 photo- 
graphs and 16 pages in full color. 

Winslow, Leon. The Integrated School Art Program. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 422 p. $6.50. 

Discusses art as part of the total school program and 
offers many concrete suggestions for the use of art in the 
elementary school. 

Ziegfeld, Edwin, Editor. Education and Art. UNESCO. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, New York, New 
York, 1953. 129 p. $5.50. 

A collection of essays on various aspects of the art edu- 
cation program written by people from many nations. The 
first international picture of art education. 


Part B—Books for Parents on Child Art and 
Art Activities 


Bannon, Laura. Mind Your Child’s Art. New York, Farrar, 
Strauss and Cudahy, 1952. 62 p. $2.75. 
A guide for parents, this book discusses the characteristics 
of young children’s paintings, how to encourage children 
in their art work and what to expect of them. 
Bland, Jane Cooper. Art of the Young Child. New York. The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1957. 47 p. $2.95. 

A pamphlet on the art of children from 3 to 5 years 
of age. Illustrated in color and black and white with descrip- 


tions of the development of creative expression and how 
adults can help in this development. 

D’Amico, Victor, Wilson, Francis, and Maser, M. Art for the 
Family. New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1954. 110 
p. $2.95. 

This book is designed to encourage participation in art 
activities for all members of a family. It suggests various 
activities and aims to help the adult become a guide for 
younger members of the family. 

Grimm, Gretchen and Skeels, Catherine. Craft Adventures for 
Children. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. 110 p. $2.00. 

A book of many projects using materials commonly found 
in most homes and intended as a help for parents who look 
for something to do with children on a rainy day. 

Lindstrom, Mirriam. Children’s Art. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1957. 95 p. $1.50. 

An illustrated paper-bound book describing the develop- 
ment of children’s art from the age of 2 to 15 as observed 
by the author in her museum classes in San Francisco. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Your Child and His Art. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1954. 186 p. $6.50. 

Written as a guide for parents, answers questions parents 
ask about the art work of children and indicates what par- 
ents can do to encourage children in art. 

Mendelowitz, Daniel M. Children are Artists. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 140 p. $3.00. 

Discusses what may be expected in the art work of chil- 
dren at various age levels and tells parents and teachers 
how to help the child without hampering his own unique 
expression. 


SECTION II 
Part A—Materials, Techniques, and Processes 


Baranski, Matthew. Mask Making. Worcester, Massachusetts, 
The Davis Press, 1954. 104 p. $5.50. 
Various techniques, from simple to complex, for the 
making of masks are given in a direct and clear manner. 


Beaumont, Cyril. Puppets and Puppetry. London and New 
York, The Studio Publications, 1958. 159 p. $5.00. 

A well illustrated book including examples from many 
foreign countries. 

Betts, Victoria B. Exploring Papier-Mache. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, The Davis Press, 1955. 132 p. $6.00. 

A well-illustrated book which discusses the many ways 
in which papier-mache techniques can be used in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Boyleston, E. R. Creative Expression with Crayons. Worcester, 
Massachusetts, The Davis Press, 1953. 98 p. $3.95. 

Illustrates and discusses a wide variety of ways in which 
crayons can be used and indicates methods for stimulating 
and guiding children at work. 

Brown, Mamie E. Elementary Handcrafts for Elementary 
Teachers. New York, Exposition Press, 1956. 104 p. $4.00. 

This book gives step-by-step directions for many craft 
processes and projects and is planned for the non-specialist 
as a guide to various art and craft activities suitable for 
children. 

Bryce, Mayo J. and Green, Harry B. Teacher’s Craft Manual: 
A Handbook for Teachers. San Francisco, California, Fearon 
Publishers, 1955. $2.50. 

A well-illustrated book of over forty different craft projects 
centered around decorative papers, bookmaking projects, 
masks, papier-mache, puppets, clay, and weaving. 
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Duncan, Julia Hamlin and D’Amico, Victor. How to Make 
Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1947. 95 p. $2.50. 

Sets forth the materials, methods and techniques for 
20 graded projects in ceramics including bowls, jewelry and 
animal and human figure sculpture. 

Cox, Doris and Warren, Barbara. Creative Hands. New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1951. 381 p. $6.95. 

The craft projects considered in this book are planned 
for people with little or no art training and can be made 
with a minimum of equipment and at low cost. Considers 
design, simple weaving, leather work, painted wood, deco- 
rative needlework, and metal work. 

Gaba, Lester. Soap Carving. New York, Studio Publications, 
1948. 80 p. $1.50. 

A well-illustrated book telling the kind of soap to use 
for carving, how to begin, how to dress and trim pieces, 
and how to preserve them. 

Grimm, Gretchen and Skeels, Catherine. Crafts for Home and 
School. New York, Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. 128 p. $2.00. 

A book of art and craft projects using many materials— 
paper, cardboard, wood, metals, cloth, foods, and odds and 
ends. Indicates materials needed, suggests variations and 
age levels, for each project. 

Hughes, Toni. How to Make Shapes in Space. New York, E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1955. 217 p. $4.95. 

A very helpful book for those seeking to find uses for 
paper and scrap materials. The book is well illustrated and 
suggests many exciting possibilities for work in three 
dimensions. 


Johnson, Mary G. Paper Sculpture. Worcester, Massachusetts, 
The Davis Press, 1953. 24 p. $3.75. 

A portfolio of 24 sheets (11” x 17”) giving the methods 
of working in three dimensions with paper. Considers the 
details of folding, cutting, bending, scoring, fastening, and 
assembling pieces. 

Johnson, Pauline. Creating with Paper. Seattle, University of 
Washington Press, 1958. 207 p. $6.50. 

A complete presentation of techniques, approaches to 
creating, and practical uses of paper as an art form. Copious- 
ly illustrated with examples from all parts of the world. 

Lanchester, Waldo. Hand Puppets and String Puppets. Peoria, 
Illinois, Charles A. Bennett Co., 1953. 44 p. $1.25. 

Gives a very clear discussion of the essential details of 
making puppets, dressing and controlling them and staging 
a play. 

Lord, Lois. Collage and Construction in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. Worcester, Massachusetts, Davis Publications, 
Inc., 1958. 111 p. $5.95. 

A grade level presentation of projects such as collages, 
mobiles, and wire sculpture. Suggestions for the teacher and 
activities serving all-school purposes are also included. 

Magdalen Mary, I.H.M., Sister. Mosaics for Everyone. Los 
Angeles, Brown Letter Shop, 1751 Hillhurst, 1958. 38 p. 
$3.00. 

An illustrated summary of work in mosaic done at Im- 
maculate Heart College. A small, but practical, spiral bound 
volume on how to make mosaics. 

Mattil, Edward L. Meaning in Crafts. Englewood Cliffs, ‘N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 133 p. $5.25. 

Describes and illustrates over 100 projects for children 
including sculpture, print making, weaving, puppetry, papier 
mache, and drawing and painting. 

Murphy, Corinne. Exploring the Hand Arts. New York, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. (155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), 1955. 118 p. 65¢. 
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Discusses many art and craft activities with varied mat-- 
rials emphasizing a creative approach to the crafts. 

Newkirk, Louis V., and Zutter, La Vada. Crafts for Everyon . 
Princeton, New Jersey, Van Nostrand, 1950. 2 Vols. Vol. 1- 
100 p. $3.00; Vol. 2—218 p. $3.00 (Vols. 1 and 2—$4.32 . 

Well-illustrated books which emphasize projects not r 
quiring expensive materials or elaborate tools—wood, leathe , 
plastics, textiles, paper and native materials are considere 

Petrie, Marie. Modeling. Peoria, Illinois, Charles A. Benn: 
Co., 1955. $2.50. 

Discusses the developmental stages in a child’s use of cl 
and suggests the role of the teacher in helping children 
clay work. Includes descriptions of various modeli: 
processes and the stage of development to which they see 
best suited. 

Randall, Arne W. Murals for Schools. Worcester, Massach 
setts, The Davis Press, 1956. 100 p. $5.95. 

Discusses mural making in schools; types of mura 
materials used, care of materials and use of murals 
integrating art and other subjects. 

Schneider, Dawn. Correlated Art. Scranton, Pa., Internatio: 
Textbook Co., 1951. 196 p. $3.50. - 

A book for elementary teachers which discusses un 
of work in social studies and suggests arts and crafts acti 
ties which can-contribute to these units of work. 

Wankelman, W., Richards, K., and Wigg, M. Arts and Cra 
for Elementary Teachers. Dubuque, Iowa, William C. 
Co., 1954, 133 p. $2.75. 

Suggests many different techniques and ways of wor - 
ing with crayons, water color and tempera paint, ink, stenci 
and other media to encourage variety in experiencing « t 
materials. 

Weiss, Harvey. Clay, Wood and Wire. New York, William 
Scott, Inc., 1956. 48 p. $3.50. 

A well-illustrated book of sculpture for beginners showi:.z 
how to work with clay, plasticene, pipe cleaners, wire, woo, 
papier-mache, and other materials. 

Winebrenner, D. Kenneth. Jewelry Making as an Art Expres- 
sion. Scranton, International Textbook Company, 1955. 1/1 
p. $6.50. 

A guide to creative contemporary work in jewelry descril- 
ing in detail through word and illustration the tools, tech- 
niques and processes needed for successful results. 


Part B—Magazines 
School Arts. Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
edited by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, $6.00 a year. 
and 
Arts and Activities. 8150 North Central Park Avenue, Skokie, 
Illinois, edited by F. Louis Hoover, $5.00 a year. 
Two monthly magazines devoted exclusively to art edu- 
cation and to promoting creative activities for children. 


Part C—Films 

Bailey Films, Inc. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 

Offers many films on techniques and processes: making 
pottery, papier-mache, animals, blockprints, puppets, bulletin 
boards. 
Encyclopoedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 

“Art in Action Series” of six short films to explore basic 
elements of art planned primarily for elementary school. Offer 
other films on arts and crafts and music. 
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Offer 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Offers films on all aspects of art. “Creative Hands” series 
is planned for use in elementary schools and includes such 
topics as finger painting, paper sculpture, making a mask, 
painting. 


SECTION 
Art Books for Children 


Chandler, Ann C. Story Lives of Master Artists. New York, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 255 p. $3.75. 

This is a collection of stories about artists told in human 
terms. Each story is prefaced with a brief descriptive 
account of the times in which the artist lived and a brief 
account of the artist’s life. Grades 4-6. 

Chase, Alice E. Famous Paintings: An Introduction to Art 
for Young People. New York, Platt-Munk Co., 1951. 102 
p. $3.50. 

Introduces children to painting by discussing the subject 
matter of paintings and the many different ideas which 
artists communicate through pictures. Emphasizes that 
each picture has something to say if we take time and 
trouble to learn to read it. Grades 3-6. 

Hillyer, Virgil and Huey, E. G. Child’s History of Art. New 
York, Appleton-Century Crafts, Inc., 1951. 465 p. $6.00. 

A child’s history of art with sections on painting, sculpture 
and architecture. Planned for use in grades 4-8. 

Holme, Geoffrey. The Children’s Art Book. New York, Studio 
Books, 1954.-96 p. $5.00. 

A collection of pictures on subjects which children like 
with comments related to each picture. Aimed to encourage 
children to learn to look at pictures and to express their 
own experiences through art. Grades 3-6. 

Janson, Horst W. and Janson, Dora J. Story of Painting for 
Young People. New York, Harry U. Abrams, Inc., 1952. 
164 p. $5.95. 

The story of painting from cave men to modern times is 
told in a simple, direct way and with pictures on every 
page. Grades 3-6. 


SECTION IV 


General Books on Art 


Barr, Alfred. What is Modern Painting? New York, Museum 
of Modern Art, 1956. 43 p. $1.25. 

A very brief discussion designed for people who have had 
little experience in looking at paintings, particularly the 
“puzzling” modern ones—well illustrated. 

Cheney, Sheldon. The Story of Modern Art. New York, Vik- 
ing Press, 1951. 643 p. $6.00. 

An easy-to-read account of the lives and times of the 
artists who were part of the various movements in art 
during the last 50 years. 

Faulkner, Ray, Ziegfeld, Edwin, and Hill, Gerald. Art Today. 
New York, Henry Holt Co., Rev. ed. 1956. 533 p. $6.25. 

An introduction to art which considers the nature of 
art and the functions of art in the day-to-day life of the 
average person. 

Goldstein, Harriet and Goldstein, Vetta. Art in Everyday Life. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1954. 515 p. $6.50. 

This is a study of the application of the principles of 
design and color to our everyday life. Particular attention 

is given to art in dress and in the home. 


Gombrich, Ernest. The Story of Art. New York, Phaidon 
Publishing Co., 1954. 462 p. $6.25. 

An art history book which is designed to provide an 
orientation to the field of art without confusing technical 
terms and details. Easy to read and well illustrated. 

Kuh, Katherine. Art Has Many Faces. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1951. 185 p. $6.50. 

A visual presentation of the many varieties of style and 
concept which are included in art. 

Seiberling, Frank. Looking Into Art. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1959. 304 p. 

Written for the layman and student desiring a basis for 
the understanding of art. Deals with form, content, symbol- 
ism, expressionism and taste. Illustrated with examples from 
many art fields, both historic and contemporary. 

Shahn, Ben. The Shape of Content. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 131 p. $4.00. 

Six essays on art and artists including the Biography 
of a Painting describing the author’s account of the develop- 
ment of his work entitled, “Allegory”. 

Simpson, Martha. Art is for Everyone. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 173 p. $3.50. 

This book by an artist is intended to guide the layman 
into new ways of seeing which the author feels are required 
to understand the art of our times. 


Reprints of this bibliography are available at 20 
cents each; or at 15 cents each in quantities of 10 
or more. 


N.A.E.A. PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT 


ART AND HUMAN VALUES, Ernest Ziegfeld, Ed. 
Fourth Yearbook, 1953. 122 pages. Price $3.00 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Manuel Bar- 
kan, Ed., Fifth Yearbook, 1954. 151 pages. 
Price $3.00 


ART A FRONTIER FOR FREEDOM, Sixth Year- 
book, 1955. 52 pages. Price $2.00 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Jerome J. 
Hausman, Ed., Ninth Yearbook, 1959. 196 
pages. Price $3.50 


“Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art 
Experiences”, Fourth Reprint, 1959. 60 cents 
single copy; 10 or more copies, 40 cents 


“1959 Directory—Art Curriculum Materials—USA”, 
NAEA Curriculum Materials Committee list- 
ing by state of titles of art curriculum mate- 
rials. 28 pages. Price 75 cents. 


Order from: 


National Art Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Vincent Lanier 


Affectation 
and 
Art Education 


Every area of human activity manifests its share 
of pretense and affectation. In some instances such 
posing is harmless and amusing, in others it is dan- 
gerously destructive. There is little doubt that art 
education maintains its share of affectation. For ex- 
ample, a euphemism increasingly common along the 
corridors of our schools today is “artist teacher”. 
Since psychologists tell us that our concepts of our- 
selves can be revealing of our values and motiva- 
tions, it might be significant to analyze this newly 
popular piece of art education jargon. 

First of all, the term itself, without reference to its 
possible origins, is educationally illogical. Why “art- 
ist teacher” and not “scientist teacher”, “athlete 
teacher”, “typist teacher”, or “musician teacher”? 
Ultimately, in dealing with the elementary classroom 
teacher for example, we might be driven to “teacher 
teacher”! Or if the time comes when one of our 
artist teachers become a college dean, he would then 
become an artist administrator. And if Walt Disney 
were to move into the White House, as an editorial 
in School Arts Magazine once suggested, we would 
then have an artist president. 

Secondly, what does the term “artist teacher” sig- 
nify? Is the teacher an artist at teaching? Is he jointly 
an artist and a teacher (if so, why not “teacher art- 
ist”)? Is he a teacher only of artists? 

This does not seem to be a very rational direction 
of thought. Perhaps we should retrace our footsteps 
and discover how we arrived at this unreasonable 
position. There seem to be at least two posible atti- 
tudes which underlie the formation of such a term. 
One is the very plausible sense of not belonging to 
the profession of education by which many art edu- 
cators are still plagued. This feeling of inferiority may 
lead to an unwholesome compulsion to be different, 
to stand out, to have an additional claim to recogni- 
tion which will enhance our possibilities of acceptance. 

The second attitude must be limited to very few 
of us in art education, but is regrettably evident here 
and there. This approach involves a disdain for the 


Vincent Lanier is Associate Professor of 
Education and Fine Arts, University of 
Southern California 
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mere teacher, a conviction that education is quite 
secondary, indeed perhaps even lower on the scale 
of cultural values, and that art is the only worthy 
human activity. This leads, of course, to a need to 
be identified with the name “artist” in order not t 
be classified on an inferior level. 


Let us examine these two possible bases for th: 
origin and growth of the term artist teacher. Ther: 
is no doubt that art education matured in an environ 
ment of second-class citizenship in education. Ar 
teachers were not really involved in a vital process o 
human development, but rather served as custodian 
of a recreational activity in the classroom. The ar 
teacher’s contribution, and consequently, his statu 
both intellectual and professional, was inferior to tha 
of other teachers on the same level. The area of ai 
itself suffered from a lack of social recognition. Th 
artist was seen by many as an, unwashed, sloppil 
clothed, and immoral bohemian. What then could hay 
been the worth of the art teacher who did not eve: 
share the artist's immoral glamour? An ineffectua: 
peripheral, and essentially unnecessary gear in th 
vast machine of education. 


While I would not venture to predict the futur 
status of art education, there is no doubt that toda 
we are at least nominally accepted, even though as 
“frill”. At the cost of tremendous efforts by ou 
pioneers and professional organizations, we have b: 
come educationally respectable. It is no longer nece-- 
sary to be defensive, to claim extravagently in order t» 
be heard. We need not act like small boys brazenly 
smoking to show our adulthood and sophistication. 


The second basis for the development of the teri 
artist teacher is also understandable within the con- 
text of our special field. The vast majority of those 
of us in art education entered the area through an 
initial interest in art itself. While there is, to my 
knowledge, no statistical evidence, it might be as- 
sumed that a similar large number elected to teach 
art because it was impossible to obtain sufficient 
financial remuneration through art activity. Most 
people in art education, either during their preservice 
experience or during the first years of teaching, realize 
that education is a creative endeavour as much as is 
art, and that the contribution of the art experience to 
the pupil’s development is the first concern of the 
teacher. 

Some, however, never achieve this insight. They 
remain unwilling to be concerned with human prob- 
lems and are incessantly absorbed solely with esthetic 
issues. These persons essentially ignore and usually 
dislike the educative process, except where it involves 
the guidance of some unusually gifted pupil. They are 
impressed only by the exhibitions in which a fellow art 

Continued on page 21 
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Alfred P. Maurice 


For an interesting appreciation of trends in litera- 
ture and art in America I recommend Henry Dorra’s 
article “Literature and Art” appearing in issue num- 
ber 2 of Art in America for 1959. The article is based 
m an exhibition “The American Muse” which was 
wrganized by the Corcoran Gallery of Art in celebra- 
tion of its 100th anniversary. Six sections, titled “The 
Cult of Experience”; “Faith in Nature”; “Explorers, 
Wanders and Exiles”; “The Haunted Mind”; “Social 
Protest” and “Creating a Living Tradition” juxtapose, 
in a stimulating manner, quotations from American 
writers and reproductions of American paintings. 

Mr. Dorra, however, stops short of a complete 
presentation of parallels between the two arts. While 
he mentions the abstract expressionists “whose con- 
tribution to art has been among the most unusual in 
this country” (Mr. Dorra’s words) his only refer- 
ence to them_in literary quotation is Meyer Shapiro’s 
statement that the “abstract expressionist, ignoring 
natural shapes, is alert to qualities of movement, inter- 
play, change and becoming in nature.” No reproduc- 
tions of their work are included in the article. It 
seems to me that the writings of a person like Kerouac 
may parallel in their field the paintings of some of 
the abstract expressionists. Both are obsessed with 


the need to BE. 


Clement Greenberg chooses to be the protagonist 
for and explainer of abstract art in his article “The 
Case for Abstract Art” in the August Ist issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. \t is encouraging to find 
a serious attempt to explain abstract art in a popular 
journal. Greenberg develops the thesis that “Western 
civilization puts stress on interested, purposeful activ- 
ity in general. This is reflected in our art (Western 
representational art) which puts great emphasis on 
movement and development and resolution, on begin- 
nings, middles and endings—that is, on dynamics.” 
Mr. Greenberg maintains that abstract art provides 
a compensation for, correction or at least a qualifica- 
tion of this emphasis on the dynamics. Abstract art 
is “the epitome of everything that disinterested con- 
templation requires . . . pictorial art in its highest 
definition is static, it tries to overcome movement 
in time and space. 

While this article is encouraging evidence of a 
desire to present the general public with a raison 
d'etre for abstract art, I question the use of the words 


Periodicals 
In 


Review 


“distinterested contemplation” and “static” when 
applied to abstract art in general. At least my reaction, 
and the reaction I receive from members of the 
general public with whom I am acquainted, makes me 
feel that examples of abstract expressionism are any- 
thing but “static” and that they do not induce an 
attitude of “disinterested contemplation”, nor do I 
believe this to be the artist’s intent. 

Mr. Greenberg has been very courageous, to the 
verge of foolhardiness, in writing such an article for 
popular consumption and it is easy to pick away, as 
I have, at the broad and shaky generalizations which 
must be made in a short article. However, I wish more 
publishers had the interest and more authors the 
courage, to follow the example of The Post and Mr. 
Greenberg. 

The one group of abstractionists who do unques- 
tionably fit the role which Greenberg assigns to ab- 
stract art are the geometrical abstractionists, those 
artists whose work explored the regions indicated by 
the de Stijl group and some of the constructivists. 
Sidney Tillim inspects the beginnings, heyday and 
decline of the fortunes of geometrical abstractionists 
in his article “What Happened to Geometry?” in the 
June issue of Arts magazine. The article has a strong- 
ly nostalgic quality although the visual ideas of these 
men are still encountered on all sides in utilitarian 
forms and designs. 


Art forms of another country are excitingly pre- 
sented in the periodical Poland. The American edition 
of this publication is available from Ruch-Export, 
Wilcza Street, Warsaw for twenty-five cents an issue. 
This magazine confirms reports of the independent 
attitude of the Poles. 

The June 1959 issue, which is typical, judging from 
the several issues I have seen, contains copiously- 
illustrated articles covering a variety of topics. These 
include articles on: a group of young avant-garde art 
students and their “professors”; the design of Polish 
churches; the work of a young photographer; Poland’s 
“fashion dictator” whose creations are modelled by 
an extremely photogenic young model and sculptures 
by Warsaw artists. The covers are striking and seem 
always to present fanciful drawings as the main 
element in their layout. 


Alfred P. Maurice is Director, Kalamazoo 
Art Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Educational Aids from the 


National ballery of Art 


Raymond S. Stites 
Curator of Education 


Today the National Gallery of Art has, among 
nearly a million visitors each year, over 40,000 school 
children from the Greater Washington metropolitan 
area. These children, with their teachers, art super- 
visors, and a corps of trained volunteers who work 
for the school systems of six counties and the District 
of Columbia, form a lively, cooperative, educational 
workshop. The ultimate purpose of this experimental 
project in art education is to determine how we at 
the National Gallery may become more effective in 
presenting the great spiritual inheritance in the 
world’s finest works of art so that it may be an in- 
spiration to the children, as well as the adults, over 
the entire United States. 

The project started at the time of the Gallery’s exhi- 
bition of “Art Treasures from the Vienna Collections,” 
in 1949.50. Dr. Hobart M. Corning, then superin- 
tendent of public schools for the District of Columbia, 
wanted suitable guidance to the exhibition for his 
hundreds of classes of District children. The small 
staff of the Gallery’s Education Office had to find 
some way of suddenly multiplying its services mani- 
fold. It did this through cooperation with the teachers 
in the schools. The superintendent sent us his art, 
history, and social science teachers for a briefing in 
museum lecturing and for instruction regarding the 
objects in the exhibition. Adapting the information 
to the various grade levels, the teachers were able to 
give their students richly illustrated lessons on the 
development of European history and a vivid notion 
of the culture of the imperial family that had brought 
together a large part of the Vienna Collections. 

This demonstration of the Gallery’s usefulness to 
the schools in the case of a special exhibition led to a 
similar exploitation of our own collection. To pro- 
vide a continuous system of trained volunteer guide 
service to meet the school needs at the National Gal- 
lery, members of the Junior League of the Washing- 
ton area and members of the American Association 
of University Women of Arlington County—the form- 
er interested chiefly in art work for high school stu- 
dents of the Ditsrict, and the latter interested in the 
elementary schools of Virginia—requested training 
courses in docent work. These two groups of women 
are now cooperating with the schools and the National 
Gallery in one of our most successful programs for 
making the Gallery’s collection a cultural and educa- 
tional force in our community. 
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This work in our immediate area is but the nu- 
cleus, we hope, of a much broader program for ex- 
tending the privileges of the National Gallery of Ari 
to schools throughout the nation. Radio, television. 
exhibitions, picture packets, films, and filmstrips ac 
companied by records are beginning to be very use- 
ful in making the National Gallery’s collection widely 
known. They offer, for example, good preliminary 
preparation to the hundreds of high school students 
who come to the Gallery each year from all parts oi 
the country on senior tours. 

Picture packets accompanied by extensive texts dis 
cussing the works of art and outlining their cultura 
background have been prepared for the use of ou 
volunteer docents. These have been requested by ove 
a hundred local public and parochial schools for use 
in classrooms and will soon be available for wide: 
distribution. 

One of our most interesting projects is the pro 
duction of filmstrips. A strip recently finished in colo: 
is entitled “American Painting in History.” It con- 
sists of 60 large-size frames, without printing, so tha! 
each picture is large enough to afford a clear view 
of the subject. A record, a manual, and a text accom 
pany the filmstrip. 

This production was started in response to a reques! 
from teachers in Fairfax County (Virginia). They 
wanted such information about American Art as we 
could furnish for use in fifth-and sixth-grade classes 
in social science and history. The strip is designed to 
be used in six lectures of ten slides each. Paintings 
from the National Gallery, beginning with a portrait 
of Pocahontas, are supplemented with such subjects 
as early American architecture, vehicles, and utensils 
which illustrate the part art has played in American 
history. 

Audio-visual supervisors in near-by Virginia and 
Maryland cooperated with the Gallery in selecting the 
slide material for the filmstrip, and the text to ac- 
company it was written by our educational staff at 
the Gallery and checked by fifth-and sixth-grade stu- 
dents and teachers in Fairfax County and Anne 
Arundel schools. A tentative draft for the manual 
was prepared by three Fairfax-County fifth-grade 
teachers, Mrs. Dorothy Lawler, Mrs. Frances Triplett, 
and Mrs. Bessie Wiguteff. 

Finally, having been tested in our local schools, 
the strip, recording, and manual were sent out to 
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schools in forty cities over the nation with requests 
for criticism and suggestions. The response has been 
encouraging and extremely helpful. Especially useful 
for revising of the manual are the suggestions of Dr. 
Harry Wood and his group of teachers studying in 
Arizona State University at Tempe. 

Another filmstrip in color is entitled “Florentine 
Art of the Golden Age in the National Gallery of 
Art.” This is accompanied by a text written primarily 
for art students in high schools but adaptable also to 
high-school courses in European history, the human- 
ities, and social science. The strip is made up of 50 
frames, chiefly of Renaissance paintings and sculpture 
in the National Gallery, but it includes also some views 
of Florentine Renaissance buildings. 

Color slides are also sold separately. A special 
camera recently developed for the Gallery enables us 
to make original color slides very inexpensively. 

In black-and-white we have a number of slidestrips 
available. One has 300 double-size frames showing the 
development of sculpture. Another, also of 300 frames, 
traces the history of prints. Two others, each 300 
frames, show a selection of paintings in the National 
Gallery. These strips are to be cut apart and mounted 
as 2x2” slides. In all of these the photography is 
of the highest quality. Hundreds of these strips have 
been sold, mostly to colleges. 

We now feel that we shall be in a position to dis- 
tribute the above mentioned items nationwide after 
the first of next year, that is, after January 1, 1960. 
However, in order that we may better judge the de- 
mand before distribution commences, we hope that 
orders will be sent in as soon as possible. 

Following is a list of the educational material which 
will be available at the National Gallery of Art for 
purchase or borrowing. Requests for purchase should 
be sent to the Publications Office of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C. Requests for 
loans (slide lectures and exhibitions) should be sent 
to the Education Office, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


|. SLIDE LECTURES FOR LOAN from The National Gallery of Art 
SURVEY OF AMERICAN PAINTING (40 slides). Lecture text 
be read as the slides are shown. About 50 minutes. 
EARLY AMERICAN PAINTING (21 slides). Lecture text to be 
be read as the slides are shown. About 50 minutes. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN ART (34 slides). Lecture text to 
be read as the slides are shown. About 50 minutes. 
AMERICA’S NATIONAL GALLERY (40 slides). Lecture text 
to be read as the slides are shown. About 50 minutes. 
PAINTING TECHNIQUES (29 slides). Background notes from 
which a lecture may be given. 26 pages of information. 
May be borrowed for two weeks. 
SLIDE SETS WITH INFORMATION PAMPHLETS. (40 slides). 
Slides are accompanied by information pamphlets which 
were written as background material for Washington grade 
school teachers. May be borrowed for two weeks. 

The subjects listed above are available with lecture material 


and 2”x2” color slides. They are suitable for presentation to 
high school classes, P.T.A. and other study groups. Because 
of close scheduling, most of them may be borrowed for a 
single day only, and should be returned immediately. The 
borrower is responsible for the return postage and insurance 
and for the loss or permanent damage of the slides while they 
are in his possession. 
Il. EXHIBITIONS FOR LOAN from The National Gallery of Art 
1. FIVE PAINTING TECHNIQUES 
Panels ready for hanging, illustrating fresco, tempera, oil, 
mixed oil and tempera and oil with glazes. Each panel 
(24”x32”) represents: 

A color reproduction of a National Gallery picture 

A detail of the picture, painted to demonstrate the kind 

of ground, drawing, application of pigments, etc. 

A description of the painter’s procedure. 
Crated, approximate shipping weight 170 pounds 
2. FAMOUS PORTRAITS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Ten large collotypes accompanied by labels which point up 
their artistic quality and style, giving facts and the cultural 
background of the painter and the subject. Reproductions 
and labels are framed and ready for hanging. 
Crated, approximate shipping weight 100 pounds. 
3. FAMOUS LANDSCAPES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Ten large collotypes accompanied by labels like the portrait 
exhibition above. 
Traveling exhibitions are lent free of charge. They are suit- 
able for display in schools, colleges, libraries and clubs. Bor- 
rowers are required to pay express and insurance costs to 
and from the Gallery. 
All inquiries pertaining to these items should be addressed to 
the Educational Office, National Gallery of Art, Washington 
No loans can be delivered before January 1, 1960. 
lll. EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FOR SALE from The National 
Gallery of Art 

SLIDESTRIPS 

These strips are to be cut apart by the purchaser and bound 
into 2”x2” black and white slides. 
1. PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 300 
examples from the art of Italy, Flanders, Holland, Spain, 
Germany, England and America with many details. Price 
$6.00 
2. PAINTINGS ACQUIRED SINCE 1951. 300 examples including 
Old Masters and paintings of the Modern French School. 
Price $6.00 
3. SCULPTURE IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. Examples 
from Egypt, Pre-Columbian America, Medieval and Renais- 
sance Europe, with particular emphasis on the Italian and 
French Schools. 312 pictures, price $6.00 
4. GRAPHIC ARTS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. A re- 
markably comprehensive selection, covering all types of print- 
making; includes many details to demonstrate the different 
techniques. Examples range from the 15th century to modern 
times and German, Flemish, Dutch, French, English and 
American schools are represented. 324 pictures, price $6.00 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 

5. ART OF THE FLORENTINE GOLDEN AGE IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART. Many views of Florence and her achieve- 
ments in painting and sculpture are shown. Accompanying 
text is written for both elementary and advanced schools, and 
is suitable for history and art classes. 50 pictures in color, 
price $3.00 

6. AMERICAN PAINTING IN HISTORY (sound filmstrip in color). 
Besides works by her leading painters, America’s “primi- 


Continued on page 21 
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Your Child and Art 


Art is a way of: 
e seeing things 
e telling things 
e expressing ideas 
e understanding ourselves 
and others 
e making life richer 


PARENTS, DO YOU KNOW ... 


1. That art is used by every one everyday? 


When we choose a hat and shoes to go with a suit, curtains 
or pictures for the living room, wall-paper for the bedroom, or 
the arrangement of a bowl of flowers, we think in terms of line, 
shape, and color, as well as cost and usefulness. The love of 
beauty and the desire to create are deep within each of us. 
Art education helps everyone to make choices and enjoy beauty, 
in addition to developing ability in art. 


2. What happens in art classes? 


Art classes today are busy places where children learn 
by doing. Children have the opportunity to use a wide variety 
a materials. They discover the different ways these materials 
may be used. By working with all sorts of cloth, paper, paints, 
wood, metal, wire, and the things they find in nature, they be- 
come aware of, and sensitive to, color, lines, shapes, forms, and 
rhythms. Children gain skills and understanding as they build, 
model, paint and construct, using their own ideas and drawing 
upon their own experiences. Best of all, they gain the personal 
satisfaction that comes through using art to interpret their world. 


2. How children grow through art and crafts? 


The young child's first attempts are scribbling, pounding 
or pinching « Ay or seemingly aimless splashing of paint on 
paper. The school encourages experimenting for out of it the 
child learns the possibilities and limitations of each material. 
He learns that paper can be cut, torn, folded, pinched, rolled, 
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or joined, and that on it he can paint, draw, or paste other bits 
of paper. If home and school accept his efforts and his descrip- 
tion of what he has produced, he attempts freely any art task. 

At seven or eight years of age, he is better able to criticize 
his work. Without careful guidance now his work may lose fresh- 
ness and creativeness. The teacher accepts his ins as to 
what he wishes to draw or construct, but supplies the techniques 
he needs to accomplish his purpose. Discussions anes tes 
to observe more closely, plan more carefully, and evaluate 
what he has made. 


4. What the school program is in art? 


In the early grades, the school's task is five-fold: 

e« To prea a wide variety of materials 

¢ To provide time for the child to use materials and to explore 
their possibilities 

e To encourage the child to use his own experiences as a basis 
for individual expression 

¢ To teach simple Peas set in using tools and materials 

e To ask questions and guide discussions so that children have 
i ideas to express and gain more skill in expressing 
them. 

In later elementary grades, the school helps the child also to: 

e Gain confidence in his ability to express original ideas through 
art 

e Learn to use color, proportion, line, form, and rhythm to 
produce the effect he wishes 

e Appreciate beauty in nature and in man-made objects 

e Plan carefully and evaluate what he has made in terms of 
his purpose. 


5. How you can help your child grow in ari? 


e Accept work at his own level, rather than using adult 
standards. 


Your understanding, interest, and encouragement are vital. 


e Make materials available to him with which to experiment. 
Drycleaning bags and large sheets of paper are good for painting. Give him clay, 
finger paints, poster paint, scissors, paste, crayons and scraps of cloth, wire, and 
yarn rather than coloring books and pictures to copy. 


e Allow him to display some of his best work in the home. 
Include the child in arranging the home and selecting clothes. 
e Enjoy together the snow, rain, birds, trees, shells, and other 
aspects of nature. 
e Enrich his life with trips to museums and other places of 
interest. 


This is a reprint of Parent Leaflet No. 11, Cincinnati Public Schools, Edward Dauterich, Supervisor of Art Education. It 
is published in resp to many requests received in the NAEA National Office for public relations materials. If your school 
system has similar materials send copies to the NAEA office where materials will be made into packets for loan to members 


interested in preparing materials to interpret the art program to the public. 
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John B. Mitchell 


New 
Books 


Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, Editor 
Howard Conant, Davis Publications, Inc., Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 1958, Price $2.60. 


This publication, a group endeavor by “thirty-seven 
experienced art educators (meeting) during two of 
New York University’s Art Workshop Leaders Semi- 
nars” discusses the theoretical and practical aspects 
of workshop education. In the opening chapters “the 
workshop concept in art education,” and “the nature 
of creative teaching in art” are presented. The some- 
what more concrete and practical aspects of workshop 
organization are dealt with in later chapters con- 
cerned with financing, scheduling, publicity, materials 
and tools, and art workshop activities. 

This guide contains some valuable common-sense 
suggestions gleaned in large part, apparently, from 
the actual experience of the workshop participants. 


George Braque by John Richardson, The Penguin 
Modern Painters, Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clip- 
per Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 1959, Price 
$1.95. 


The work of George Braque is almost too well 
known to require exposition. His is a logical, orderly 
art of great sensibility and refinement. Here in a 
handsome edition, the editors of the Penguins present 
a survey of his paintings from 1907 through 1955. 
While the publishers have changed the format of this 
edition (probably to accommodate better the large 
number of vertical panels) they have retained the 
traditional 16 color plates and 16 monochromes. The 
quality of these reproductions is high—especially 
when one considers the price bracket. 

John Richardson, in a moderately interesting essay, 
discusses the artist’s development. Some of Braque’s 
own statements help to delineate his elusive person- 
ality. Of his relationship to Picasso: “It was as if we 
were two mountaineers roped together.” Of form and 
change: “No object can be tied down to any sort of 
reality; a stone may be part of a wall, a piece of 
sculpture, a lethal weapon, a pebble on a beach, or 
anything else you like, just as this file in my hand can 
be metamorphosed into a shoe-horn or a spoon, ac- 
cording to the way in which I use it.” Of art: “.. . 
don’t ask me to explain too much! The only valid 
thing in art is that which cannot be explained . . . 
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whenever you explain or define something you sub 
stitute the explanation or definition for the real thin; 

. . mysteries have to be respected if they are t 
retain their power. Art disturbs: Science reassures.’ 


Drawing Women’s Fashions by Romilda Dilley 
Watson Guptill Publications, Inc., 24 West 40t 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1959, Price $9.75. 


In basic organization Drawing Women’s Fashion 
is relatively uncomplicated; it has three major div 
sions. Part one deals with the basic fashion figur« 
This includes a study of skeletal structure, gross mu: 
cular anatomy, light and shade—in short, a brie 
course in drawing the female figure. Part two dis 
cusses the fashion figure. Here Miss Dilley provide 
the reader with the tradition laden, formalized ay 
proach to drawing the “timeless woman of fashion. 

The face is not just pretty: it is favored. 
The facial bones are small,- the cheekbones 
high, the chin short, the jaw narrow. The 
eyes are large, but set more closely together 
than in our normal woman. The eyebrows 
have a tendency to arch. She wears an expres- 
sion of confidence and serenity or one of 
confidence and gaiety. 

Part three contains a few brief comments—advic 
really—on how to get a job in the field and method 
of developing as a fashion artist. An interestin; 
glossary is compiled by Norbert Duehren in case yo: 
are a bit hazy about the meaning of words like “doub|: 
truck,” “surprint,” and “paperdolling.” 


The Textile Arts by Verla Birrell, Harper & Brothers. 
Publishers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y.. 
1959, Price $9.25. 


The Textile Arts is a formidable and seemingly 
definitive study of fabric formation and decoration. 
The book is organized into three basic and related 
areas; i.e., weaving, nonweaving structural processes, 
and nonstructural ornamentation. In the area of weav- 
ing we find a history of weaving, yarns and their uses, 
looms of various kinds, and basic weaves. The non- 
weaving processes include, braiding, lace and knot 
work, as well as embroidery and needlework. Their 
third area, nonstructural ornamentation, includes dyes 
and dyeing processes, textile painting, textile stamp- 
ing, and sundry printing processes. 

Here is a book which should be of value to the 
home economist and archaeologist as well as the seri- 
ous student of textile design and the art teacher. Of 
special import perhaps to the art teacher are the 
sections concerning simple looms, tie and dye work, 
batik, the silk screen and block printing processes, 
and direct hand painting. A large glossary and numer- 
ous line drawings, halftones, and color plates are 
provided. 
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Loan 
Exhibition 


Woodcut 


“OX” by Sam Chov, Grade 12 


The first exhibition from the new NAEA national 
office is now available for loan to members. The ex- 
hibit consists of 32 color woodcuts, mounted on 
Chinese scrolls, made by the students at the Taipei 
American School, Formosa, Mrs. Sonia Sheridan, art 
teacher. There is no charge for the exhibition, but 
members will be required to pay transportation 
charges from the place of previous exhibit. All efforts 
will be made to schedule in such a way that costs of 
shipping will be low. Requests for the exhibition in- 
dicating preference dates should be made to the 
NAEA National Office, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The exhibit was secured through the efforts of 
Mr. Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. of the International 
Schools Foundation who saw the prints on a visit to 
Taipei last year. The following account of the Taipei 
School was written by Mr. Dunne for ART EDUCA- 
TION: 

The Taipei American School in the capital city 
of Free China (Formosa) is one of approximately 
100 non-profit international community schools over- 
seas, serving Americans and others who are living 
abroad with their families, in such major foreign 
cities as Rome, Buenos Aires, Lima, Tokyo, Manila, 
Accra, Cairo, Beirut and Geneva. 

The International Schools Foundation, Inc., 2000 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., serves 
as a base in the United States to which the schools 
in Europe, Asia and Africa can turn for help in 
obtaining the many materials and services which they 
now find it hard to obtain because of their location 
far away in foreign countries. A similar service is 


performed for the schools in Latin America by the 
American Council on Education (Inter-American 
Schools Service). 

The Taipei American School, one of the largest of 
the group, has nearly 1,700 students in all the grades, 
from Kindergarten through High School. Approxi- 
mately 200 of them are citizens of Free China who 
expect to attend college in the United States. Twelve 
other nationalities are represented by the children of 
various diplomatic and United Nations missions to 
the Free Chinese government. 

The American children in the school are the sons 
and daughters of Army, Navy and Air Force person- 
nel attached to our Military Assistance and Advisory 
groups, members of our Embassy, International Co- 
Administration and U.S. Information 
Agency staffs, representatives of our press wire serv- 
ices, American businessmen, missionaries, representa- 
tives of United Nations agencies, the YMCA and the 
Red Cross. The school answers their need for school- 
ing under an American curriculum, which will enable 
them to progress normally in their education while 
they are on Chinese soil. 

The Taipei American School, like the great majority 
of such schools, was founded by the parents them- 
selves, to meet their children’s needs. It is performing 
a service of paramount importance to international 
understanding and the furtherance of world peace. The 
school’s superintendent is Joseph C. Rennard, formerly 
of New York City. The teachers are for the most part, 
volunteers from among the members of Taipei’s Amer- 
ican and international community. Mrs. Sonia Sheri- 
dan, the art teacher, was such a volunteer, the wife of 
an American official in Taipei. 
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NEWS 


New Long Range Study on Goals 
Of American Education Underway 


The educational system of the United States has 
been reviewed and criticized by various foundations 
and other groups often in recent years, but the organ- 
ized teaching profession has yet to have its say on 
the subject. Its turn will come with the long-range 
study, approved at the St. Louis convention, of the 
goals of American education. 

The study, spearheaded by Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, 
NEA deputy executive secretary, got underway with 
the appointment of a committee which will be asked 
to define the scope of the study in more precise terms 
than it has been stated so far. The committee will also 
recommend how the study can best be carried out. 

Named to this committee, which met at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington September 28 and 29 with 
Dr. Ashby and NEA President Walter W. Eshelman, 
were: 

Dr. Hollis Caswell, president, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Dr. I. James Quillen, dean, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Miss Edna Donley, Alva, Okla. (“Teacher of the 
Year”) 

Dr. Benjamin Willis, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Wendell Godwin, superintendent of schools, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Miss Lois Clark, chairman, NEA Council on In- 
struction, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Phares E. Reeder, executive secretary, West Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Charleston, W. Va. 

Recommendations of the committee will be con- 
sidered by the NEA Executive Committee at its next 
meeting, Dr. Ashby said. The Executive Committee 
will then name a group of perhaps 15 or 20 nation- 
ally known educators who will be responsible for 
direction of the study. 

The study is viewed as a major activity of NEA 
which will continue for perhaps four years. 

It is thought likely that it may be made in two 


phases: 1) to review and define, in the light of mode: 1 
conditions, the real purposes of education, and 2) > 
establish useful guidelines for curriculum develo - 
ment in the public elementary and secondary schoc s 
to assure that those purposes are served. 

Possibly the first phase of the study may becor 
the responsibility of the Educational Policies Co: - 
mission. 

In the second phase a study will be made of t = 
respective roles of the several major components 
the school system, introduction of subjects, time al! - 
cation, appropriateness of content, etc. based on t > 
best available knowledge of the mental, physical a) 
emotional growth of children and young people. 
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Curriculum Association Probes Learning 
Processes; Expert Holds Human 
Intelligence Can Be Developed 


The right kind of teacher may actually be al 
to create intelligence in a student and not be limit: | 
by the intelligence with which the student was e - 
dowed at birth. 

This contention is advanced by Dr. Arthur \ . 
Combs, professor of education and psychology at t! e 
University of Florida at Gainesville, in a new pub i- 
cation of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (ASCD), Learning More About 
Learning. ASCD, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has a membership of approximately 
7000 educators who are responsible for curriculuin 
development in public schools and colleges. 

Contrary to what psychologists have taught for 
generations, Combs maintains, intelligence is not a 
static capacity, open to little change or modification. 
Rather, he thinks of intelligence as a function of the 
“perceptual field” of the individual. 

This means, he contends, that human capacities for 
intelligent behavior are far more open to change 
than has ever been supposed, “indeed we may even 
be able to create intelligence by helping people to 
perceive more extensively and more richly, and by 
creating situations that make it possible for these per- 
ceptions to be available when needed.” 


Continued on page 24 
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John Hay Fellowships for 1960-61 


Public secondary school teachers in seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia are invited to 
‘ apply for John Hay Fellowships for a year of study 
in the humanities at one of six universities: Califor- 
nia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Yale. Stipends are equivalent to the teacher’s salary for 
the year of fellowship and provide tuition and round- 
trip transportation. Participating states for 1960-61 
are: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisi- 
1 ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
# venia, Utah, Virginia, and Washington, as well as the 
District of Columbia. Approximately 80 grants will 
be made for 1960-61. 

The John Hay Fellows Program is designed to 
help outstanding teachers broaden their intellectual 
horizons through study and reflection. Fellows re- 
FP turn with greater resources for helping their school 

systems to carry out imaginative and creative pro- 
grams for both teachers and students. 

To be eligible for candidacy, a man or woman 
must (1) hold a minimum of a bachelor’s degree from 
_ an accredited college or university; (2) have at least 
five years of high school teaching experience, the most 
recent two of which shall have been in the present 
employing system; (3) be not over fifty years of age 
at the time application is made; (4) be a permanent 
instructor whose major responsibility is classroom 
teaching at the high school level; (5) be employed 
in a school or school system which is not only aca- 
demically sound but which has also shown its interest 
in effective use of unusually good teachers; (6) be 
nominated by the employing Superintendent of 
Schools or other authorized nominating official. 

Although subjects such as foreign languages, liter- 
ature, history, music, and the fine arts are usually 
considered the humanities, nominations of teachers in 
other areas—especially in the social and natural 
sciences—will be accepted. 

The John Hay Fellows Program was established 
e in 1952 by the John Hay Whitney Foundation of 
t New York City. In the spring of 1958, a two-year 
> grant from the Ford Foundation not only increased 


. and in art 


the number of grants substantially but also made 
possible a new feature of the Program, that of sum- 
mer institutes in the humanities for high school 
teachers and administrators. 


Thirteen teachers of Art have participated in the 
John Hay Fellows Program since its inception. Of 
that number, four are among the Fellows currently 
beginning their fellowship year. One teacher of Art 
was among the 56 teachers and administrators who 
participated in the first Summer Institute in the 
Humanities held at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, during the month of July. 


Information and application blanks for 1960-61 
Fellowships may be secured by writing to Dr. Charles 
R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, New York. Appli- 


cations close on December 1, 1959. 


Children’s Creative Art Foundation Formed 


The formation of The Children’s Creative Art 
Foundation, an organization which will be devoted 
to the study and encouragement of aesthetically crea- 
tive activities for children, was announced during 
the summer. 


Dr. Howard Conant, Professor and Chairman of 
New York University’s Department of Art Educa- 
tion, is Director of the new Foundation. Serving with 
him on an Advisory Committee are Victor D’Amico, 
Director of the Department of Education, Museum 
of Modern Art, Charles Cook, Executive Director of 
the University Settlement, and Arthur Young, Pro- 
fessor of Art, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The Committee will enlist the support of a 25-member 
Board of Trustees. 


The aim of the Foundation, according to Dr. 
Conant, will be to encourage and support research on 
aesthetically creative activities for children and to 
make the results of this research available to the 
general public in a widespread information program. 
The Foundation will disseminate through mass com- 
munication media the ideas of art educators and other 
specialists in related fields to give teachers, parents 
and other adults who work with children a better 
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understanding of the nature of creative activities and 
their highly important role in the child’s development. 
“The Foundation’s initial efforts,” Dr. Conant said, 
“will be directed toward a much needed clarification 
of the meaning and purpose of creative teaching in 
art.” It will also sponsor forums at which noted art 
educators and specialists in related disciplines will 
discuss the role of aesthetic creativity in child develop- 
ment. In addition grants will also be provided for 
research and teaching activities in elementary art edu- 
cation in both school and community situations. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement in 
ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons 
Poster Colors 
Water Colors 


TRUTONE Crayons 
Finger Paint 
Modeling Clay 


School Art and Library Furniture 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


MOORE Institute of ART 


Professional College for Career Women 


Study at America’s oldest College of Art for 
women. 115 yrs. New $5,000,000 campus. 
Fully accredited. 4-yr. B.F.A., B.S. degree 
courses. Artist-instructors. Advtg. Art, Art Ed., 
Fashion Design & Illus. Interior & Textile 
Design. Painting & Illus. Residence. 


Catalog 1920 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CRAYOLA: 


Binney SMITH INC 


ITH INC. New York, 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 ' 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-274: 


4 
: BINNEY & SM 
FOR POTTERY AND METAL ENAMELING * POTTERS' 
— AMERICAN ART CLAY: COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 24. INDIANA 
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NATIONAL GALLERY from page 13 


tives” and Indian artists are included. Views of many historic 

buildings add interest. Accompanying text is divided into six 

ten-minute lectures, written for elementary schools. 60 pictures 

in color, with script, teacher’s manual, and record (33.3 

r.p.m.), price $8.00; without record, price $6.50 

PICTURE PACKET WITH NOTES 

7. Reproductions of 29 works of art in the National Gallery 
of Art (24 11”x14” color plates of paintings and 5 black-and- 
white photographs of sculpture) are packaged with compre- 
hensive notes on each example. These texts are written as 
background material for teachers and may also be used in 
the preparation of lectures. Price, $6.85, postpaid. (A list of 
the objects in the set will be furnished on request.) 

8. Original Kodachrome colored slides, mounted in cardboard, 

made directly from objects at the National Gallery. Price, 

35e each. (List sent on request.) 
BOOKLETS 

9. First two of a series of ten booklets about the schools of 

painting in the Gallery, each with 16 color reproductions, 11 

pages of introduction, a page of discussion of each illustration, 

and a pronouncing index. Size 544”x7%4”. Price of each 25c, 
postpaid: 

Booklet No. 1, American Painting in the National Gallery of Art, 

by Margaret Bouton, Museum Curator, 

Booklet No. 2, French Painting of the 19th Century in the Na- 

tional Gallery of Art, by Grose Evans, Associate Curator of 

Education. 

N.B. Immediate orders for all of the above items will be 
gratefully accepted by the Publications Fund, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C., but delivery can- 
not be promised before January 1, 1960. 


Michigan Art Education 
Association Conference 


The Michigan Art Education Association will hold 
its annual two-day fall conference on October 2 and 
3, 1959, at Flint, Michigan. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be Expanding Directions in Art Education. 
The two main speakers will be Dr. Hale Woodruff, 
Professor of Art Education, New York University, 
and Dr. Howard Lane of San Francisco State College. 
Dr. Lane will use as his topic “To Be Intelligent Is to 
Be Creative.” A special feature of the conference 
will be the demonstrations from 2 to 4 P.M. Saturday 
afternoon. These are keyed directly for the classroom 
teacher. The Flint Board of Education will serve as 
hosts through the cooperation of the Art Department 
of the Flint Public Schools, The Flint Community 
Junior College and the Mott Foundation. Facilities 
of the college and cultural development, including the 
recently opened Enos A. and Sarah DeWaters Art 
Center, will serve as conference headquarters. The 
conference members will have the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the broad art philosophy as 
developed in the Flint community schools. Mrs. Jane 
Miller, Director of Art, Bay City, Michigan, is serving 
as conference chairman. The local chairmen are 


Charles L. Beal and Mrs. Eleanor Woolfe. 


LANIER— /rom page 10 


teacher is represented, and not by the caliber of teach- 
ing done by that teacher. They are artists—assuming 
their abilities are commensurate with their values— 
and only incidentally and through financial necessity 
are they teachers. 

Neither of these attitudes, the defensive nor the 
contemptuous, has any place in contemporary art 
education. Neither does the verbal redundancy “artist 
teacher”. If the individual in question is concurrently 
a practicing artist as well as a teacher, as many persons 
in art education actually are, it is perfectly plausible 
to call that person an “artist and teacher” and be 
understood by everyone. 

Finally, even if the term artist teacher is perfectly 
reasonable and functional, who is to decide where it 
will be used? Will I be an artist teacher if I build 
my own furniture while earning my livelihood as a 
teacher? Or must I paint pictures or carve marble, 
and if so must my art work sell or be exhibited? Or 
am I an artist teacher regardless of the quality or 
social acceptance of my efforts? 

All of this may have appeared to be at first a 
semantic storm in a teacup. Its implications, how- 
ever, are of serious concern to art education. We will 
remain an immature professional area until all of us 
are united in the conviction that our role is separate 
from that of the artist as it is separate from that of 
the scientist. We must believe that art education is 
important because of what it can contribute, in con- 
junction with other experiences, to the development of 
people. We should believe that it is this development 
which is our prime purpose, and that all else is of 
secondary importance. 
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IDEAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 
Easy to handle, 

low in cost. 


5 sizes of sets, 
from 60¢ to $3.50 


combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 

of OIL COLORS 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 
methods of handling. Yield light, delicate effects or 
bold, heavy masses of brilliant color. Work easily, 
blend beautifully. Sticks are non-brittle, do not dust 
or chalk, need no fixative. Completely non-toxic. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: SS 


Send this coupon with your name and address s 
and 25¢ in coin for the regular 60¢ PASTOIL SET : 
No. 112, containing 12 Pastoils in 12 colors. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
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The 1959 OAEA Convention 


The 1959 Convention of the Ohio Art Education 
Association will meet in Dayton, Ohio on Thursday. 
Friday and Saturday, November 5th, 6th and 7th. 
The theme of this convention will be “The Importance 
of Art in the Curriculum”. 

The convention will get underway with an “Early 
Arrivals’ Dinner” on Thursday evening. On Friday 
morning Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of the Department 
of Fine and Industrial Arts at Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, will deliver the keynote address. 
This will be followed by a panel discussion led by Dr. 
Ziegfeld, and including Dr. Harold Boda, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Curriculum in Dayton, 
Ohio; Dr. Louis Hoover, Director, Division of Art 
Education, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive Secretary of the 
National Art Education Association, Washington, D. 
C.; and Mr. Philip Adams, Director of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. Edward Dauterich, Director of Art Edu- 
cation in Cincinnati, will preside over this meeting. 

The program on Friday afternoon following the 
luncheon and business meeting will consist of four 
discussion groups. The first will discuss “Setting Up 
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an Art Program”. This group will be conducted by 
Dr. Beelke and introduced by Edward Lawson, Edu- 
cational Director of the Toledo Art Museum. “The 
Place of Art in the Elementary Curriculum” is the 
theme of the second group which will be conducted 
by Dr. Hoover and introduced by Mary Ryan, Direc- 
tor of Art Education for the Toledo Public Schools. 
“The Place of Art in the Secondary Schools” is the 
theme of the group conducted by Dr. Arends and in- 
troduced by Dr. Manuel Barkan, Professor of Art 
Education at Ohio State University. The fourth group 
will discuss “The Place of Art at the College Level” 
and will be conducted by William Sanders of Miami 
University and introduced by Paul Kalinchek of 
Kent State University. 

About four o’clock on Friday afternoon the group 
will tour the Dayton Art Museum to view the “Ohio 
Mounds” exhibition, the newly installed wing, and 
for tea. 

The Friday evening banquet speaker is Dr. Jack 
Arends who will be itnroduced by Jerome Hausman 
of Ohio State University. There will also be a brief 
concert by the Dayton Boys Choir. 

On Saturday morning, Derwin Edwards of Miami 
University will conduct demonstrations in stitchery, 
ceramics, graphics, paper sculpture, textile printing, 
painting and display techniques at college and public 
school levels. On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
discussion group on what art can do for the primary 


child. 


Sources for Pictures 


The first authoritative guide for locating and pro- 
curing pictures in the United States and Canada has 
just been issued by Special Libraries Association. 

Entitled Pictures Sources: An Introductory List, this 
128-page book has been compiled by picture librarians 
for professional users of pictures, photographs and 
other forms of visual communications. It is designed 
especially to meet recurring requests from editors and 
publishers, artists, advertising agencies, television pro- 
ducers, researchers and similar users. 

The guide lists 398 sources classified under 14 
major categories. Picture sources are fully described. 
Each entry lists the size of collection and type of 
material included, subjects and dates covered, con- 
ditions of use, address, telephone and name of picture 
librarian. Detailed subject and source indexes simplify 
location of references. 

Subject categories are: General Picture Collections; 
Commerce and Industry; Commercial Agencies; 
Dramatic Arts and Music; Enthnology and Religion; 
Fine, Graphic and Applied Arts; Geography of the 
Continental United States; Geography Outside the 
Continental United States; Health, Welfare and Edu- 
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cation; History; Military Subjects; Natural History; 
Transportation; and Specialized Subject Collections. 
Each chapter suggests additional sources and bibli- 
ographies for particular subject areas. 

The guide is available at $3.50 per copy from 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, 
New York 3, New York. 


LEARNING— /rom page 18 


Contributors along with Dr. Combs to the new 
book are: Dr. Rhoda Metraux of the Institute for 
Intercultural Studies, New York City, who discusses 
anthropology and learning; Dr. Robert E. Shafer, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, whose subject is, 
“The Communication Revolution and Learning”; and 
Dr. Robert E. Bills, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., who deals with “Believing and Behav- 
ing: Perception and Learning.” 

Learning, in Dr. Comb’s view, becomes a problem 
of helping people to perceive things differently, and 
because an individual’s perceptions are not open to 
direct attack, what is called for is a method of teach- 
ing that emphasizes growth and development from 
within, rather than force and coercion from without. 

Important in this connection, he holds, is assist- 
ance given to the student to discover a personal 
meaning in what is to be learned, and, as an example 
of how not to do this, he quotes a hypothetical 
teacher as telling a student: “Alice, I’m not interested 
in what you think or believe. What are the facts?” 

Under the older order, Dr. Combs says, intellectual 
capacity was regarded as dependent on three things, 
the nature of the physical organism, the length of time 
it had lived, and the experiences to which it had been 
exposed. 

He adds another four factors as bearing on the 
individual’s ability to perceive: need (people perceive 
what they need); values (people perceive what they 
value); self concept (people perceive what seems 
appropriate to themselves) ; and threat (threat hinders 
perception). 

In the combined list of seven factors, he notes only 
one—time—is not open in some degree to modification 
and change. 

“That perceptual psychology puts the capacity for 
intelligent behavior within our grasp,” he warns, 
“does not mean that we can make modifications 
quickly, easily, or at will. 

“It does, however, open great new vistas down 
which we can now only dimly peer. It means that 
perhaps we are not so much the victim of circum- 
stances as we have been led to believe. 

“It means that education may not just be the 
victim of the child’s intelligence, but the creator of 
intelligence. It means that we teachers need not feel 
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defeated, that there are many things we can do, eve: 
with the most limited child.” 

Dr. Combs’ views were presented to the ASCD a 
its Third Curriculum Research Institute held last yea 
in Chicago. They are included in the booklet, Learn 
ing More About Learning, along with other paper 
and reports which were submitted at that meeting 
The booklet was edited by Alexander Frazier, direc 
tor, Center for School Experimentation, College o 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, and i 
available from ASCD for $1.00. 
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Corkboard doors on Sheldon cases provide ideal display 
opportunities in the Art Department. With this Sheldon 
feature, practically the entire room becomes a display 
area for student projects, bulletins, literature, and 
other materials — without using wall space needed 
for other facilities. 


YOU GET THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR SHELDON ART DEPARTMENT 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Storage cases, cabinets, corkboard doors, sinks, student tables, and other 
furniture units are described and illustrated in this truly unique 56-page 


catalog. Floor plans and planning suggestions also included. 


MUSKEGON ° MICHIGAN 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 
by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at Bul 
An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help « 
using letter forms. You'll find ea for using letterin 


tiful, 
FOR ART TEACHING hand ond mind. A relreshing and unique approach that gas" 
80 pages Size8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price 
IDEAS and METHODS 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Juni | 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subjec 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and S 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many exa 
112 pages Size 74x10 Fully illustrated Price 4 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE - 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Sr 
A here’s-how book giving ideas and methods for making varic - 9 
things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and i 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 
134 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $6.00 


PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 
70 pages Size 8!5 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Are W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 
A here's-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and if 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. | 
112 pages Size 73% x 1034 Fully illustrated Price $5.95 


MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. | 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
enjoys . . . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive | 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 
112 pages Size 7!4 x 1014 Fully illustrated Price $5.50 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll finda 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for aoe. bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 

52 pages Size 8!5 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 

100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95 


ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with erpenivion wad 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels. 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 

44 pages Size 8!5 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle C below 


Davis Publications, Incorporated 
59 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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